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THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 


| = ORIGINES, as Prof. Maspero names his magnum opus* 

in the French edition, is a book of surpassing value to many 
readers, and its title, in either language, generates or stimulates 
research in our knowledge of prehistoric man or races of men. The 
primitive inhabitants and the dawn of civilization in the valley of 
the Nile!—enchanting theme, in the hands of a magician whose 
Egyptian sleight of hand is more subtle and delicate than any of his 
compeers in Egyptology. 

But has Maspero at last lifted the curtain of time from before the 
primitive races of men? Do we now view /es Origines on the stage 
of history? Surely, so captivating a topic in his hands suggests the 
interrogation. Given such a master and such a subject, and so 
large and richly illustrated a volume, and our layman is inspired to 
imagine that now there awaits him, among the leaves of The Dawn 
of Civilization, some revelation of human evolution from savagery 
to government. The story of Egypt appears—thanks to Maspero— 
as a splendid drama in which the natural and monumental features 
of a unique land afford the scenery ; in which the myths and records 
of gods and men are delightfully woven together or luminously 
analyzed; in which the arts and sciences, the political and religious 
development of a nation for thousands of years—from the founding 
of Thinis to the fourteenth dynasty—are presented in brilliant and 
intelligent array. But will the spectator, with curtain up, as every 
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act is performed, though perhaps dazzled with scenery, or astonished 
by the skill of the dramatist, or absorbed in deftly handled move- 
ments of actors and events—will the observer look through one 
single clear vista, leading up to that ** dawn” in civilization which 
primitive man viewed from the valley of the Nile or the heights of 
Chaldeza? It is not dawn but sunrise—we say it emphatically— 
at the farthest point to which the eye of the reader reaches in this 
historical dramatization. Les Origines are in the obscurity beyond. 

Our primal thought naturally turns to the primitive Egyptians. 
Prof. Maspero asks, ‘‘ Whence came they? How far off in time 
are we to carry back the date of their arrivals? .... It must 
always be difficult to estimate exactly the length of time needful for 
a race as gifted as were the ancient Egyptians to rise from barbarism 
into a high degree of culture. Nevertheless, I do not think we shall be 
misled in granting them forty or fifty centuries wherein to bring so 
complicated an achievement to a successful issue, and in placing 
their first appearance at eight or ten thousand years before our era.” 
Manetho assigns 24,000 years to the mythological credit of Egypt, 
and 5,000 years from Menes to the Christian era. The conservative 
Chabas places Menes at 4,000 B.C. Maspero considers that at the 
time when, for us, the history of the Egyptians begins, all the 
inhabitants had long formed but one people, and had but one 
language (p. 46). Erman, in his Life in Ancient Egypt, remarks 
how the Egyptians considered themselves an indigenous people, free 
from any foreign taint. And, ex passant, it is worthy of accentua- 
tion here that two standard authorities such as Maspero and Erman 
should almost simultaneously appear in English editions, each 
touching the domain of the other in points of vital interest. 

We cannot now discuss the views of some of our American flint- 
worshippers who discover paleolithic evidences of man’s antiquity 
in Egypt. ‘* Nothing, or all but nothing, has come down to us 
from the primitive races of Egypt; we cannot with any certainty 
attribute to them the majority of the flint weapons and implements 
which have been discovered in various places.” This from 
Maspero (p. 49) is in harmony with Erman, who says in his ironi- 
cal comparison, that the learned men of Egypt imagined the time 
before Menes to have been a golden age, in which the gods reigned ; 
the learned men to-day call the same period the stone age; both 
theories are certainly ingenious, but both are alike, difficult to prove. 
The paleolithic argument has to face the fact that the Egyptians 
made stone implements of various kinds, throughout their entire 
history. In 1869, LZ’ Academie des Sciences discussed the alleged dis- 
covery of certain sites used for manufacturing such implements ; 
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but Mariette pronunced, as did his successor Maspero in the office 
of Director-General of Antiquities, that none of the manufactories 
antedate historic times. Petrie’s discovery at Kahin goes back to 
the twelfth dynasty only; his excavation, at Kofo (Koptos) of 
‘‘archaic statues’? and flint knives and flakes does not as a con- 
sequence touch pre-historic times. * 

Egypt and the life-giving Nile, as a keynote chapter, treat of the 
geology, the formation and physical aspects of the land; _ its flora 
and fauna in historic epochs; of the dwelling, furniture dress, tools 
of war and trade, habits and occupations of the people; of the 
political divisions of the country, of marriage, of woman’s part and 
place, and of the veneration in which the Nile was held, and of the 
festivals in honor of Nilus. 

The Gods of Egypt are next portrayed, but their complexity 
causes even Maspero to tell his readers that on penetrating into this 
mysterious world they are confronted by an actual rabble of gods. 
It is poetry itself to think of heaven and earth, Sibd and Nhiit, as 
wedded gods, from whose marriage come forth all that has been, all 
that is, and all that shall be. But let Sibi be represented under the 
form of a colossal gander, his mate as a motherly goose, the egg 
laid as the sun (a warm hatching), and Sib be glorified with the 
title (a throne name?), the Great Cackler, and we smile, and per- 
haps we wonder, with a flow of folk-lore in our veins, if that nine- 
teenth century epithet, ‘*‘ You great goose!” can be traced back 
to Nait. 

The relationships of gods to gods and of the cult of one centre to 
that of another, are as clearly defined as our knowledge of the sub- 
ject and language permit. The question of a supreme being “ over 
all and above all,” is open to some discussion. We sympathize 
with Pentaur in Uarda in his belief in one invisible Being above 
and behind the deities of Thebes. We read his belief as here and 
there indulged in, certainly by the educated Egyptians, throughout 
the history of the empire. Maspero tells us that the feudal spirit 
(surely, jealousy has always existed) prevented the higher dogma 
which was dimly apprehended in the temples, from triumphing over 
local religions and extending over the whole land. Egypt had as 
many sole deities as she had large cities, or even important temples. 
Miss Edwards considers that the Egyptians did finally rise to 
Monotheism—not, however, pure and simple.t Youask a Theban 





* See BrBxia for July, 1894. 


+ Whether the earlier religion was rooted in monotheism, or that tree took root, 
as Miss Edwards thinks, subsequently, is an interesting point. Maspero inclines 
otherwise: The monuments show us that in comparatively early times the theo- 
logians were busy uniting in a single person the prerogatives which their ancestors 
had ascribed to many different beings. (p. 152). 
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priest who was the Great All, and he would reverently reply Amon. 
A theologian at Memphis, and Ptah would come from his sedate 
lips. |Our own rejoinder, caught from Shakespeare, is that Ra at 
Heliopolis, Ptah at Memphis, Amon at Thebes, ‘‘ by any other 
name” would be the same being in life and power; to Pentaur, an 
Amon, to the priests who taught Moses, a Ra, described God, the 
eternal, unseen, all-powerful and omniscient. Philology is strug- 
gling to find a word for the Chinese Bible which fully includes the 
meaning of Jehovah. 

The Legendary History of Egypt, a delightful seguztur for the 
next chapter, shows Maspero at his best. _It is folk-lore in which 
divinity ends and humanity begins. _Ra is followed by Osiris and 
Isis; the embalmment of Osiris prefigures that for the followers of 
Horus, that is, the Egyptians; the transit of the deceased, so 
vigorously portrayed on the monuments, is shown in every stage up 
to his or her presentation for final judgment: astronomy, the division 
of the year, the invention of writing, the early dynasties, the found- 
ing of Memphis, and the erection of the step-pyramid at Sakkarah, 
all described with the facile pen of Maspero, introduce the reader 
to a time long past the sunrise of civilization. 

It is commonly thought that the average Egyptian, dwelling in 
peace and in a land of plenty, lived out a quiet, orderly, unperturbed 
existence, on the banks of the Nile, awaiting his transmission or 
translation to Aahlu, or the elysian fields. | But the masses of the 
people, tillers of the soil, enjoyed no such serenity of soul and 
repose of body. The Pharaoh in his government might be orderly 
—as Warsaw was in our age—and stable, and a respectable civilizer ; 
but the humble Egyptian needed all his courage to face the taxes, 
in season or out of season. The grand temple, whose ruins we 
admire, or the luxurious palace cost untold sighs and extortions. In 
the evolution of to-day, the railroad pharaoh simply builds a 
magnificent university or a princely residence out of the ‘* proceeds ” 
contributed by long suffering Americans to build, equip or mortgage 
the road. ‘‘ The lot of the fellah of old was, as we have seen, as 
hard as that of the fellah of to-day,” says Maspero, and he further 
asserts that the condition of the people never changed, the burden 
which crushed them never lightened. 

In this same one-hundred page chapter on The Political Constitu- 
tion of Egypt, we are introduced to the serious side of life—that 
described to us in mural scenes of tomb and temple—and to every- 
day life in every rank from Pharaoh to serf, and to the cities, towns, 
villages of the land, with their hum of industry, their fétes of 
rejoicing and their pious rites. Chapter V, The Memphite Empire, 
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a wonderfully compact story of the pyramid-building era, the open- 
ing of turquoise and copper mines, the intercourse with neighboring 
peoples, the robust art in statuary work, the industries and sciences 
of the old or early empire, is chronological, as is the concluding 
chapter on Egypt, The First Theban Empire, which conducts the 
reader through the period of greater Egypt, of the elaborate under- 
takings of the twelfth dynasty, of the decorations of the tombs at 
Beni-Hasan and of the rare monuments of the thirteenth dynasty. 
The reader is then taken to the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Ancient Chaldewa, the Temples and the Gods of Chaldza, 
Chaldzan Civilization, form three chapters, remarkable as coming 
from a man who is not an Assyriologist; and Sayce admits his 
own surprise at the ‘‘ exhaustive acquaintance ” shown by Maspero 
with Assyriological literature. Nothing seems to have escaped his 
notice. It is impossible for him, of course, to be familiar with still 
unpublished or untranslated inscriptions. Deploring our possession 
of the mere dust of history rather than history itself, he remarks 
how Egypt has little to offer us in regard to many of her kings, but 
we have at least ascertained the framework of her dynasties, whereas 
in the case of Chaldza the framework itself is wanting. Nor had 
the dwellers by the Euphrates and the Tigris such clear ideas as to 
what awaited them in the other world as the Egyptians possessed. 
The closing chapter draws many a parallel and contrast between the 
two civilizations. Its lucid and practical exposition of so interesting 
a topic is but a fitting conclusion to a monumental work that bears 
so much learning, but bears it with a modesty and a grace, which, 
with its intellectual clearness, force and point, make so substantial 
a book, not only never dull, but, on the other hand, absorbingly and 
suggestively stimulating in nearly every page. As archeology has 
entered upon an era of remarkable promise in Egypt and Chaldea, 
so The Dawn of Civilization marks a new era in the publication of 
standard authorities upon the Egypt of history. 

Prof. Sayce intimates that the spelling of ancient Egyptian proper 
names adopted by our author, will perhaps seem strange to many 
English readers ; but his apology for Dr. Maspero’s method, causes 
us to here utter a word of dissent. Simplicity and uniformity are 
the essential points. Are readers and students of Egyptian history 
to be forever at the mercy of tach new work published, even if a 
standard? All readers know the name of Hatasu; many are getting 
familiarized with Hatshepsu, but now Maspero christens that 
famous queen Hatshopitu. Here are more cumbersome changes: 
Puanit for Punt, Khufui for Khufu, Amenemhait for Amenemhat, 
etc., etc. Let the Navilles, Masperos, Ermans, in conclave establish 
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uniformity in the spelling of all these proper names, and in time at 
least, all the people will say amen. 

A translation is seldom a gracious task. This labor by Mrs. 
McClure is achieved to the satisfaction of every lover of simple, 
lucid, flowing, at times graphic speech. The plates and illustrations 
are exceptionally accurate and distinct ; the hieroglyphic and cunei- 
form texts are from type beautifully cut. We know of nothing 
superior in that line. Plate and text are in keeping with a letter- 
press which.crowns this work as the Pharaoh of books in the realm 


of modern Egyptology. 
Ws. C, WinsLow. 


A VERY ANCIENT HYMN. 


N the British Museum, in one of the Egyptian rooms, in a glass 
case by the windows, is a very fine ancient papyrus.’ It is of 

the age of the Exodus. There is no evidence that it was written 
by Moses, but it could not be proved that it is not the penmanship 
of that remarkable young man who acted so strangely and foolishly 
as to forsake his splendid position in court upon some religious 
scruple! It might have been written by one of his friends. The 
MS. is richly illustrated with very spirited colored drawings. 
There is one part which has a strange fascination forme. The 


picture on the top is of a dove and arainbow. The rubric is, 


‘* Here beginneth the words for the changes, like a dove.” _I ven- 
ture on a translation, versified, for it is evidently a poem: 


I am a dove, a fluttering dove, 
Lo, comes the scorpion dawn, 

Odours most sweet are in the air, 
Upspringeth flames of fire ; 

O Thou who leadeth round about 
The forces of the morn, 
Grant to me my desire. 


Extend to me Thy helping hands, 
That I may pass a time 

Within that blazing lake, for I 
Come with authority, 

As an appointed messenger, 
That glorious height to cllmb; 
Now ope the gate to me. 


I can but speak of what I see : 
The morn sails in his bark; 
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He takes the seat which has been left 
By yesterday, his sire, 

Whose work the enemy destroyed, 
Who moveth in the dark, 
Of which I shall enquire. 


I stretch out my enquiring hands 
Towards the past and gone, 

I come that I may make report 
Of all who pass the gate 

Of the great lord of boundless space ; 
Examining each one, 
Their work to estimate. 

O Great One, I am purified, 
I chase sin far away, 

I offer sacrifice for guilt; 
I am divinely clean. 

O keepers of the gate, Lo, I 
Am like to you to-day, 
As on this morning seen. 

Now on my course I freely go, 
A spirit glorified. 

I know the road to the mystic gate 
Of the fields of Aarru. 

I am there, my foes are all cast down. 
My body when I died 
Received a burial true. 


I do not give this for a very literal translation. But I have not 
added one idea which does not appear to me to be in the original. 
I know this is not the conventional rendering, which makes it a 
nonsensical rhapsody. It is the song of a glorified soul, just freed 
from the body, going on a flight of inspection on a glorious morn- 
ing. Was Noah’s dove, then, an emblem of a disembodied spirit? 
And was the rainbow the arched gateway of eternal life? And is 
the record of the Book of Genesis actually true? I claim that this is 
a very pretty little poem, full of imaginative touches. 

The mythology of the original appears to me to be merely poetic 
personification. I note that against the names of gods here there is 
not the sign of the proper name of an actual person. So I give for 
Horus, the dawn; for Set, the darkness; for Osiris, the past. My 
conviction is clear that very often in hieroglyphic literature there 
was no more faith in many instances in the actual existence of these 
as gods than our poets had in the Jupiters and Venuses, &c., which 
so disfigure the poetry of Milton and many others of the Eng- 
lish poets. 

Two or three points of pre-Mosaic belief may be gathered from 
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this. Not very clearly, I admit; still, as they are found very 
definitely stated in other Egyptian records, we may admit them. 
There is the belief in the life of disembodied souls, and that the fut- 
ure is a state of severe scrutiny. There is a recognition of the 
importance of purity. And the existence of ‘* sweet fields beyond 
the swelling flood.” |The idea of the rainbow being the portal of 
heaven is very pretty. It is only through the covenant of God that 
we attain eternal happiness. 

Since writing the above, I have seen a translation by Dr. P. Le 
Page Renouf. Being done on a different principle, it necessarily 
differs from mine, but I see no reason for changing my view. His 
translation is verbal—mine is an endeavor to get atthe ideas. I 
certainly find it difficult to believe that, in composition so highly 
prized as this was, there should be found so little that is intelligent. 
Poetry ever suffers by translation. I revere Dr. Renouf as the most 
erudite of living Egyptologists. I venture to advance my version, 
not so much as a translation as a paraphrase, having endeavoured 
to reproduce the poetic thought rather than to give corresponding 
words. I am assured it had some meaning for the men of that day. 
It is that I have sought to give. 

J. Hunt Cooke. 


*¢ CORRECTING CHRONOLOGY.”’ 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


In the issue of Brsi1a for January, 1894, is a paragraph in which, 
referring to the reign of Teta, of the Sixth Dynasty of Egyptian 
Sovereigns, you say, ‘** Prof. Lepsius formerly assigned the reign of 
that monarch to about the year 2700 B. C. Prof. Brugsch, correct- 
ing this chronology, puts it back to still greater antiquity, namely, 
to the year 3300 B. C.” 

In a foot-note to an article in Harper’s Magazine of the same 
date, upon ‘‘ Egypt and Chaldea,” the writer says: ‘In this article 
I have adopted the chronology of Dr. Brugsch, as it seems to me to 
have a scientific basis.” And this is the ‘* chronology” which is 
generally adopted by those who now write upon Egyptian History. 

This system did not, however, originate with Dr. Brugsch. He 
says of it, ‘*the credit of this new method is due to a Swedish 
scholar, M. Lieblein.” But, in truth, the system.is by no means 
‘‘new.” It is as old as the times of Herodotus. The Egyptian 
‘“* priests” of his day, having no reliable means of establishing 
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ancient chronology, invented this as a substitute for real historical 
data, and by means of this and other foundationless assumptions, 
they carried back their monarchical history, very greatly to the 
astonishment and admiration of the Greek, through a period of 
11,360 years. 

That ‘* system of chronology” is based upon the fanciful and un- 
historical — and consequently ‘un-scientific” — assumption of 
‘*three reigns in a century” throughout the history, that is, for 
every century of the wxknown history. For neither the learned and 
lamented Dr. Brugsch nor any other writer would have ventured to 
assume such a principle as applied to the recorded and known his- 
tory, since there was never a line of historical kings in the whole 
ancient world whose reigns would average anything like such a 
number of years, as we shall not fail to see with a fair degree of 
impartial observation. 

The kings of Judah, from the times of Saul, the first monarch of 
that nation, averaged the highest, in the lengths of their reigns of 
any nation of ancient times Their average was a little over 
twenty-one years, or nearly five reigns in a century. This high 
average grew out of the fact that, notwithstanding their many and 
glaring imperfections, the standard of morality and righteousness 
with them was higher and purer than that of any other ancient 
line of sovereigns. 

The average of the kings of the Sister Kingdom of Israel, whose 
moral corruption reached an exceedingly low degree of degradation, 
was only about one-half that of the Kings of Judah. We have the 
historical data from which to ascertain the average length of kingly 
reigns in many other ancient monarchies. The Assyro-Babylonian 
line, from the first reliable data, that of the ‘‘ Era of Nabonassar,” 
gives us an average of but ten and one-half years, while the ** canon 
of Ptolemy” for the same period, and the Assyrian line, gives us 
even a smaller average for that kingdom, only about nine and one- 
half years, more than ten reigns to the century. 

The more recently discovered Assyrian monuments, and _ par- 
ticularly the ‘‘ Assyrian Eponym Canon,” which carry us back 
nearly two hundred years beyond the era of Nabonassar, present to 
us a somewhat higher ratio, showing us an average of seven reigns 
in each century. 

Now, why should we expect to find in the ancient Egyptian 
monarchy anything especially different from the conditions which 
prevailed among other ancient peoples? On what principle can we 
base so unreasonable and unhistorical a claim as that the kings of 
that country presented an average length of reign such as the 
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conjectural chronology of the present time assumes, over thirty- 
three years, three reigns to the century? 

But let us look at the actual record as we have it on the 
Egyptian monuments. The first authority which demands our 
attention, as being, admittedly, one of the most reliable documents 
which have come down to us, even in its lamentable mutilated con- 
dition, is the celebrated ‘* Turin Papyrus,” which has been found 
to agree very closely in its historical data, with the statements of 
the other monuments. This ancient document gives us a list of the 
kings, with many mutilations, from the first down to the sixteenth 
dynasty, with the lengths of the reigns of a very considerable num- 
ber of them. 

Averaging the reigns of those whose length is given in that 
important list, we find them to be twelve years, four months and 
fifteen days, which is more than eight ¢o the century. And, in view 
of what we know concerning the upheavals at different periods and 
for many centuries, we may accept these figures as approximately 
correct. 

If we take the historic period alone, which we may reasonably 
reckon from the accession of Shishak I, in about B. C. 950, and 
ending with the reign of Nectanebo II, the last king in B. C. 340, 
we have an average of nineteen years, or over five reigns to the 
century. And this is the highest possible average for any age of 
Egyptian kingly rule, while, if we take in the average of the Turin 
Papyrus, which is in general, we repeat, corroborated by the other 
monuments, we get for the average, during all the known periods, 
a trifle over fifteen years, or nearly seven reigns to the century. 

Space will hardly be given, in this connection, to cover other 
points which need to be considered for the elucidation of the sub- 
ject. The present writer is preparing a magazine article in which 
he proposes to dwell more fully upon chronology in general. But 
in view of this limited array of historical facts, it is more than 
absurd, it is a palpable violation of all historical and chronological 
** science,” to imagine for a moment that ‘‘ three reigns in a century,” 
continued throughout the broken life of the Egyptian monarchy, 
will meet the known conditions of Egyptological chronology. 

No writer would for a moment, as we have said, venture to assert 
this principle for the known historical periods; and it is no less 
absurd as a chronological solution of the earlier periods, as the 
monuments plainly show us. Back of B. C. 666, at which point 
Dr. Brugsch begins his unscientific reckoning, it is absolutely 
necessary, accepting the principle of averages to any extent, to 


reduce the figures of Dr. Brugsch by at least one-half; and even 
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then we shall have figures which the Turin Papyrus and other 
ancient documents show to be exaggerated. 

This will place the reign of Teta, then, in B. C. 1983, a date 
which falls in with the facts of history far more harmoniously than 
the unreasonable period which the system of Dr. Brugsch, derived 
from the braggart priests of the days of Herodotus, can possibly 
do. There are other historical data which may, or may not press 
the reign of Teta somewhat further back, which we cannot here ex- 
amine. But the principle of averaging the reigns of the monarchs, 
in the manner which Dr. Brugsch has done, but on a more 
really historical ratio, will fix it about where we have herein 
placed it. 

Our object is, to show the unhistorical and unscientific nature of 
thus dealing with—juggling with, would be a more appropriate 
term—the chronology of the ancient world. 


S. R. Baivey. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 28, 1895. 


A PELASGIC INSCRIPTION ON ‘* THE TOMB OF MIDAS.”’ 


I R. E. SCHNEIDER of Constantinople has sent us his reading 

of the two inscriptions on the rock around the supposed tomb 
of Midas in Asia Minor. Starting from the hypothesis that the 
language of the Pelasgi was an archaic form of the modern 
Albanian, he believes that, just as the latter write their language in 
Latin or even Greek characters, so did the former adopt the Greek 
characters, but the inscriptions, which are alleged to belong to the 
Phrygian epoch, are in the language spoken by them and must not 
be interpreted by words synonymous with Greek. 

The modern Armenians write Turkish in the Armenian characters ; 
the Greeks of Asia Minor also write Turkish, which they speak 
better than their own language, in Greek ‘‘ characters.” Dr. 
Schneider writes : 


‘* It is, therefore, possible that the Pelasgi might have written 
the inscriptions that they have left us ¢z their own language though 
in Greek, Phenician and other characters. Starting from this 
principle, I read as follows in Albanian the two inscriptions of the 
tomb of Midas: First 1InscripTION: Af¢és arkiae faks; a gos gi 
dai; ga fag tae; fata ktei e daes. Thisis read as Albanian: 4 
deks arkiavé fus; e gost gji dai; na fak tané; fati kthei pret deks; of 
which the translation is as follows: ‘‘To Hades (the devourer of 
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the dead) the coffins I have thrown; and the funeral repast to the 
people (invited) I have given. It was thy destiny! husband of (my) 
fate; return from the land of the dead.” This is, therefore, the 
inscription of a wife who buries her husband and what still further 
proves it is that the second inscription is that of the child to its 
father. SECOND INSCRIPTION: Sada; ge ge fais; i rot ta foks; 
kfiga gaf; ga gea dei, In Modern Albanian: Baba! gjé gje fat; i 
roitkha fus; tha fika guf; ?ha dhéa déit. Translation: ‘Father, 
whom findest thou at fault? I have placed watchers for thee, but 
thy beauty (vigorous and healthy color) has been destroyed 
(extinguished) ; the Earth has eaten thy nerves (flesh).” 

Among the numerous characteristics of these inscriptions, is the 
word Fata which is the name that husband and wife give to each 
other in Albania; they have no right to call each other by their res- 
pective names. The custom also of funeral repasts still exists in 
Albania as also the sacred notion of tombs that were watched, etc. 

My interpretation, of course, conflicts with the English belief 
that we are dealing with the tomb of Midas and, on the other hand, 
if the inscriptions were accented, there would be very little differ- 
ence between the Pelasgic of those days and modern Albanian. 

—Q. £. D. 

Baron H. de Reuter remarks on this: ‘* Dr. Schneider’s dis- 
covery, if confirmed, will open an immense field for the workers 
in the domain of archeology and ethnology. He will indeed have 
secured a splendid triumph if he has thus solved the riddle that has 
baffled all travelers from Herodotus to Conder. Moreover if this 
discovery of Dr. Schneider’s be confirmed, we should not despair 
of eventually deciphering the Etruscan language, which would 
then give us a continuous map of pre-historic racial distribution 
from the Caucasus to the Alps.”—Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


FRENCH FINDS AT DELPHI. 


be manager of the French Classical school at Athens, M 

* Homolle, has published a detailed report of the excavations 
made under his direction at Delphi. He reports that at the famous 
Apollo temple, where the richest finds were expected, the results 
of the diggings were comparitively barren. This was so much the 
case that it is now thought by scholars. that the famous archi- 
tectural decorations of that structure were already removed in the 
time of the Roman emperor, and carefully transported to some 
other places. All the more plentiful were the discoveries outside 
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of the temple precincts. Particularly was this the case at the 
treasure houses of the Athenians, and of the Siphnians, the inhabi- 
tants of a small island near Paros. The entire sculptural decora- 
tion of the former, which had been made in honor of the battle of 
Marathon, was found preserved in a more or less satisfactory shape. 
Among these figures are riding Amazons, Theseus, and Hercules 
images, and the like. Of the beautiful Siphner treasure house 
there have been preserved, all in relief, fine marble friezes of con- 
siderable length, depicting assemblages of the gods, battles between 
the gods, battle scenes from the Trojan War, and others. Of 
special interest are the remnants and remains of gable sculptures, 
with partially colored images, in which such details as hair, eyes, 
lips, clothes, arms, and the like, are decorated in colors. Besides 
these finds, a number of inscriptions were also unearthed, most im- 
portant of which is the recently published Apollo hymn, from 
which entirely new ideas of Greek music have been secured. 


PROFESSOR MASPERO. 


_ portrait of Prof. Gaston Maspero in this journal, which 

contains a review cf his magnum opus just published, suggests 
a few of the many data in the life of this illustrious savant. Prof. 
Sayce does not overestimate him when he remarks that, alike as a 
philologist, a historian, and an archeologist, he occupies a foremost 
place in the annals of modern knowledge and research. I know of 
no greater living Egyptologist, in a comprehensive use of that some- 
what mysterious appellative. 

He was born in Paris, June 24, 1846, and in 1874 succeeded De 
Rougé as professor of archeology and Egyptian philology in the 
Collége de France. When Mariette died, in 1881, he was appointed 
keeper of the Boulak Museum and director-general of antiquities in 
Egypt. No other man in the world could so ably fill that important 
position * ; yet he cheerfully resigned his high office in 1886, owing 
to the ill health of his wife in Egypt, and removed to Paris where 
he fills the chair of Egyptology in the Collége de France, is a 
member of the Institute and of the French Academy. Oxford 
has bestowed D.C.L. upon him. A warm friend of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund during his residence in Egypt, he is now its vice- 
president for France. His last official act in Cairo was to unroll 





* Monsieur de Morgan, now the director-general, is doing most brilliant and 
useful work both in the line of discovery and in the recovery of historical data from 
obliteration or destruction. | His amazingly rich discovery of gems and jewelry at 
Dashoor last Spring was a stroke of genius as well as good fortune. 
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the mummy of Rameses II in the presence of H. R. H. the Khedive 
and a distinguished company. 

Among the many writings of Dr. Maspero, in addition to The 
Dawn of Civilization, are Egyptian Archzology, translated by 
Amelia B. Edwards; Historie Ancienne des Peuples de l’Orient ; 
Les Contes Populaires de l’Egypte Ancienne; Les Mastabas de 
l’Ancienne Empire; Guide du Visiteur an Musée de Boulaq and 
Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. I am proud to have the proof 


sheets of the last named, slightly corrected, among my archzologi- 


cal treasures. 

The likeness is from a photograph received from him in 1891. 
One in Cairo may not now enjoy the luxury of a walk with him in 
the Gizeh (once Boulak) Museum, but that privilege in the 
Egyptian Halls of the Louvre is possible. 

Wiiiiam CopLey WINSLow. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


CHRESTOMATHY OF ARABIC PROSE-Pieces. By Dr. R. BRUNNowW. 

It is a very singular fact that throughout all the ages which the 
Arabic language has lasted, and the vast domain which it has 
occupied, it still maintains its almost absolute uniformity, and since 
the era of Mohammed, at the end of the sixth century, it has 
retained full possession of all its forms and the copious vocabulary, 
and is to-day as perfect as ever, and has suffered nothing by cor- 
ruption. No other language is so logical in its structure, and the 
meanings, and shades of meanings, belonging to its words, logically 
deduced, and wonderfully preserved, are very many. About 
seventy millions of persons speak the Arabic as their vernacular, 
while it is read, more or less, by about two hundred millions. 

Dr. Briinnow’s Chrestomathy is intended to serve as a first 
introduction to the study of Arabian literature. The texts chosen 
are comparatively easy, and an endeavor has been made to select 
those in which the subject matter would prove interesting to the 
student. In addition to the historical texts, a few of the easier 
portions of the Koran have been selected, and these texts have been 
completely vocalized ‘ In the other texts only those vowels have 
been added which were absolutely necessary. A very full voca- 
bulary of 155 pages has been added. We have read the book 
through with a great deal of interest, and can heartily recommend 
it to the students of Arabic. 

(Berlin: Reuther & Reichard. New York: B. Westermann 
& Co., 812 Broadway. 8vo. pp. 311). 





BIBLIA. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


General C. W. Darling of Utica, N. Y., proposed last year to be 
one of ten persons to subscribe fifty dollars each, to form a special 
fund of $500.00, for the excavation of the temple of Queen Hatasu 
(Hatshepsu), at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes). Mrs. Darling also made 
the same generous offer. The completed list also includes, Very 
Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L., L.L.D., President Henry 
Morton, Ph. D., Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, Mrs. Henry Farnam, 
Miss Georgiana Willard, F. D. Grafflin, Martin Ryerson and 
N. W. Harris. 

Dr. Naville writes me from the site, under date of December 
14th, that he expects to finish the work in the Spring. Then will 
follow the preparation of the texts and scenes for publication—the 
initial volume now being ready. But my urgent point now is to 
suggest that a second special ** Queen Hatasu Fund” be started at 
once, as our means are well nigh exhausted. Who will lead off ? 
We hada ** DarLinG Funp,” how shall its successor be christened ? 

A note from Rome states that the writer, Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes, has seen our explorations at Deir-el-Bahari, and begs to 
attest her high opinion of its value by enclosing a check of fifty dol- 
lars on behalf of herself and sister. 

Owing to the illness of Miss Comyns, further acknowledgments 
are deferred till March. Why not make the next Hatasu fund 
twenty subscriptions at twenty-five dollars each? 

With grateful acknowledgments, I remain, 


January 20, 1895. Wiiiiam C. Winstow, 
Honorary Secretary. 
Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


A* the meeting of the American Oriental Society held in Phila- 
. delphia, December 29, I was permitted to give an account 
of our excavation work at Jerusalem, but, on reaching home, I 
found an important letter which came just too late to be reported. 
It seems that a storm has done an unusally good bit of exploration 
work, by blowing down a great door which had long been fastened 
back at Neby Dawd. This is very near where Dr. Bliss is work- 
ng, but we owe to him only the report of what the storm did. 
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When this great door was blown to the ground, the wall which it 
had long covered was of course disclosed, and there, about fifteen 
feet above the ground, was an inscribed stone, the inscription is 
not yet given, but it is stated to be a prayerto Jupiter, for the wel- 
fare of the Roman people and of the emperor Trajan. The third 
Legion is mentioned as making this prayer. It would seem to 
belong to the period between the destruction of the city by Titus 
and the founding in its stead of Aelia Capitolina. No doubt a fac- 
simile of the inscription and a translation will appear in the January 
Quarterly, which will be in our subscribers’ hands before they see 
this note. Latin inscriptions are so very rare in Jerusalem, that 
this one will be peculiarly interesting. 

I am much pleased to learn that an American University, which 
has gained a high reputation for archeological work, is intending 
to establish a department of Biblical Archeology. It is high time 
to do so, for it is already plain that the most interesting points in 
Egyptian and Assyrian archeology are those of contact with the 
times and events of the Bible, and thus Biblical archeology will in 
time take the central place. It was very observable at the recent 
meetings that the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
although much younger than the Oriental society, had a fuller 
attendance at its meetings and found that it could have prolonged 
its sessions beyond the allotted time. 

The volume entitled ‘* Thirty Years’ Work” is nearly ready. I 
shall be promptly furnished with copies. All the volumes of the 
Fund are now on hand, as well as photographs and casts. 

The presentation copy of the Contour Map, which was grate- 
fully received about December fifteenth, was sent for a time to Mr. 
Howell at Washington in order that he might be able to insert all 
the details, when wanted, into his copies, but it is now at home 
again, and I am happy to show it to visitors. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


A COMPLETE POMPEIIAN HOUSE. 


i Sean discovery has been made at Pianella-Setteimini, 

near Pompeii, on the property of a certain Mr. Vincent de 
Prosco. A house has been unearthed which was covered at the 
time the city was buried, and it is said to be in a more perfect 
condition than any building yet discovered. It contains several 
large apartments and three bathrooms, with the basins in sculptured 
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marble, and with leaden pipes ornamented with bronze faucets. 
The three rooms correspond, says a writer, in describing the dis- 
covery, to the ‘‘calidarium, tepidarium, and frigidarium, which 
were always to be found in ancient houses of the first class. In 
consequence of the eruption of Vesuvius in A. D., 79, the Pom- 
peiian houses brought to light heretofore have been roofless, almost 
without exception. Fortunately, however, that on the property of 
M. De Prosco is pertect, and archeologists are happy over the fact. 
The roof measures almost forty-four teet in length.” 





THE ANALOGIES OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM. 


As Hungarian lady, Madame Sofie von Torma, has 
lately published an interesting little work, a prologue to a 
large one, in which she points out a number of close analogies or 


even indentities between the symbols and myths of primitive 
peoples. Its title ‘* Hthnographische Analogieen; ein Beitrag zur 
Gestaltungs und Entwicklungsgeschichte der Religionen”’ (Jena, 1894). 


Beginning with the study of local archwology, she soon found 
that the analysis of her home relics took her back to ancient Arcadian 
and Egyptian prototypes, and the question arose, in what way were 
they related? To this it is her intention to devote an extended 
research; and in the volume before us, she states with force and 
brevity the many remarkable similarities she has noted, and presents 
the inquiries to which they give rise. The text is accompanied 
with 127 illustrations. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In an article in the Sunday School Times of February 2, on 
‘¢ The Latest Results of Egyptian Research,” Prof. Sayce says: 

‘‘ The earliest culture and civilization of Egypt to which the 
monuments bear witness was in fact already perfect. It comes 
before us fully grown. The organization of the country was com- 
plete, the arts were known and practised, and life, at all events for 
the rich, was not only comfortable but luxurious. Egyptian civili- 
zation, so far as we know at present, has no beginning; the farther 
back we go, the more perfect and developed we find it to have been. 

*¢ Now this is a fact which is very remarkable. The oldest monu- 
ments testify to a civilization already long established and highly 
advanced; and vet Upper Egypt is a country where, as has been 
said above, nothing perishes except by the hand of man. How is 
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it, then, that no traces have been discovered of the steps which led 
up to the marvelous civilization of the Old Empire? How is it 
that we nowhere find any evidences even of the primitive pictures 
out of which the elaborate hieroglyphic system of writing may 
have grown? Now and then, it is true, objects have been met with 
which indicate a certain degree of barbarism, but they belong to 
periods subsequent to that of the Old Empire. Sometimes they 
exhibit that decline of art which marks naiional disaster, sometimes 
they are products of the barbarous races who, from time to time, 
overran the valley of the Nile. Though we find flint implements 
and flakes, they are usually associated with the pottery and other 
remains of the Roman period. The men who were the contem- 
poraries of Khephren and Kheops were already well acquainted 
with the use of metal. 

‘¢ We cannot emphasize the fact too strongly that Egyptian civili- 
zation is at the very outset full grown. So far as the monumental 
testimony is concerned, it has neither childhood nor youth. Every 
fresh discovery brings out the fact into clearer relief. Only a year 
ago Mr. de Morgan discovered a fully developed lotiform column 
in a tomb of the fifth dynasty at Abusir, thus proving that an 
architectural device, which had hitherto been supposed to have been 
an invention of the eighteenth dynasty, really went back to the age 
af the Old Empire. The discovery is but an illustration of what 
other discoveries have already taught us. ‘The monumental history 


of Egypt gives no countenance to the fashionable theories of to-day 
which derive civilized man, by a slow process of evolution, out of 


a brute-like ancestor. On the contrary, its testimony points in an 
opposite direction: the history of Egypt, so far as excavation has 
made it known to us, is a history, not of evolution and progress, 
but of retrogression and decay.” 


How hard it is to realize the truth we often utter so lightly, that 
all men are brothers! The archzxological research of to-day is 
helping us to see that this is true of the men of all times as well as 
of the men of all conditions. The archeology of to-day differs 
from that of an earlier generation in its larger unfolding of the com- 
mon life of the men of old. We are learning that the difference in 
culture between ourselves and the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians 
is not so great, butthat much of the thought and feeling of their 
every-day life, was very similar to our own. It is this fact that 
makes the seemingly dry and musty Science of the Past so fascinating 
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to the active and eminently human spirit of the time. We are 
entering upon a new renaissance,—a renaissance not of the culture 
of Greece and Rome, but of that elder culture which had its seat 
in the Nile valley and in Mesopotamia and in the highlands and 
valleys of the far East. 

Perhaps the most significant, if not the greatest contribution of 
the press of 1894, is none other than the publication in English for 
the first time, of the most ancient of written scripture, the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead. The English translator says of it that ‘* pro- 
bably there are not a half dozen men able to translate it correctly 
from the original.” This isa translation from a French version. 
This book of ritual for ancient Egyptians was probably codified 
seven hundred years before Jesus came. Some parts of it are 
written on papyrus that may be four thousand years old, and here 
we have it with the famous 125th chapter, which describes the soul 
entering the judgment hall, confronted by its sins, from which it 
must be separated before it can look upon the faces of the gods. Of 
the accepted soul it says: ** He won God on his side by his love. 
He gave bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, garments to the 
naked. He gave a bark to the one who was without one.” Thus 
we find handed down through the ages the imperishable things of 
the spiritual life, and these imperishable things are the common- 
places of the ethical law They belong not to Christianity but to 
humanity. They came not from Jesus, but from the heart of the 
eternal through the heart of man.—Chicago Unity. 





The editor of Brsxia is very much pleased with the very flatter- 
ing notices which have been given the Book of the Dead both in this 
country and England. The New York 77ibune gave a four column 
review. The following notice is from the Churchman, of Decem- 
ber 29th: 

Dr. Davis has expended a vast amount of learning and labor in 
bringing within the intelligent comprehension of American and 
English readers the most ancient and most important of Egypt’s 
religious books. _ It is almost impossible to overestimate the value 
of this undertaking, in view of the profound interest which, at the 
present stage of religious and philosophical controversy, attaches to 
early monuments of the religious consciousness in man. The 
‘¢ Book of the Dead” is to be ranked with the Vedas and the Zend 
Avesta, as the sacred Scriptures of one section of the human race. 
It is permeated throughout with the most deep-seated principles of 
supernaturalism, that exhibit themselves even in the purest of 
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religious creeds. The omnipotence of God, the moral responsibility, 
the accountability of man, the immortality of the soul are the 
underlying doctrines of this wonderful scroll, which dates back at 
least five thousand years from the present time, and embodies beliefs 
which are probably very much older. The difficulty of translating 
the work has hitherto prevented its being as well known to ordinary 


students as the sacred books of India and Persia. Dr. Davis has 
obtained his version through the French of Pierret. He has pro- 


vided also an apparatus for the much-needed explanation of a most 
difficult and obscure composition. _Prefixed to his translation are 
essays on the ‘*Mythology and Religion of Primitive Peoples,” 
‘¢ The Egyptian Pantheon,” ** Mythology and Religion of Ancient 
Egypt.” He furnishes also the original text in both of its extant 
forms, hieratic and hieroglyphic. 

The ‘** Book of the Dead” was considered by Egyptians to be of 
inspired origin. It was the most widely diffused of all religious 
books among the dwellers in the Nile valley. Some thousand 
copies on papyrus are to be found in European museums. _ Its 
chapters are also discovered on mummy cases, tombs and funeral 
paraphernalia of all sorts. This Egyptian bible was intended to 
instruct the soul in that which should befall it after death; it was 
a sort of passport to the under world; it procured safety among the 
ordeals which met the spirit in its progress to the judgment seat of 
Osiris. It secured justification before that supreme tribunal. It 
was therefore by far the most important of all Egyptian scriptures, 
and is by far the most interesting, as outlining the primitive relig- 
ious beliefs of those who laid the foundations of European civili- 
zation. Dr. Davis’ work has made it easy for the general reader 
to learn what has hitherto been confined to the innermost circle of 
Egyptologists. He has performed his task well and faithfully, and 
deserves the gratitude of all scholars and students. 


The enlarged and new edition of ‘* Early Bibles of America,” by 
John Wright, D. D., now containing 483 pages and 33 plates, is 
dedicated to Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow. 


Rev. T. Hunter Boyd, for several years the lecturer of the 
Cyclorama of Egyp at Niagara Hall, Westminster, London, has 
been appointed as a missionary at Fort Qu’Appelle-Assa, N. W. T., 
Canada. He will be pleased to hear from his archeological friends 
at his new address. 
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At Biserta, the ancient Hippo-Zarytus, in Africa, a silver sacri- 
ficial bowl has recently been dredged up; _it is of a shallow oval 
shape, with two handles. The inner surface is inlaid with a 
design in gold, representing the conflict of Apollo and Marsyas 
with attendant personages. It appears to be Greek work of the 
first century after Christ. 


The Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, January-July, 1894, con- 
tains an article by M. Couve, giving the recently discovered Delphi 
inscriptions, chiefly honorary decrees throwing an interesting light 
on the musical contests and concerts of the Greeks; among these is 
one in honor of Cleochares, son of Bion, an Athenian, whom M. 
Couve identifies as the author of the famous hymns with musical 
notation: it is inscribed on a block belonging to the treasury of the 
Athenians. 

Prof. Mahaffy publishes a papyrus of B. C. 210, which had 
formed part of the pectoral of a mummy of Alexandria: it gives the 
declaration of one Asclepiades of his property (for taxing purposes) 
and includes a very interesting series of names. 





Die Antiken Miinzen der Inseln Malta, Gozo und Pantelleria, by 
Albert Mayr (Munich, 1894) is a monograph on the numismatics 
of these islands, and forms part of a work on the ancient history of 
Malta, Gozo and Pantelleria which the writer has in preparation. 
In a photographic plate he has given illustrations of well-preserved 
coins selected from various European museums. The coinage of 
these islands is entirely in bronze, and probably belongs to the second 
and first centuries, B. C.—the period of the Roman. Domination. 
The types of these coins—especially in Melita—evidence a strange 
amalgamation of Egyptian, Phoenician, and Greek religions. For 
instance, we find in No. 2, a representation of Isis and Nephthys 
protecting Osiris, while in No. 6, the head of Isis is accompanied 
by a Pheenican symbol. Heracles, Hera, and Astarte as a Moon- 
Goddess are among the other divinities represented. 


In the American Anthropologist, Ellen Russell Emerson directs 
attention to many interesting similarities between the ideas and 
rituals of the old Egyptians and the modern North American 
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Indians. The feather is symbolic of the life-giving power of light 
with both. The serpent, associated with water in Egypt recurs 
almost everywhere in the Rain Ceremonies of America; the crook 
in Egypt is associated with the serpent of wind and water, and 
among the Tusayan, crooked staffs are used to represent the dead. 
In the Egyptian pictures live snakes are carried in the ceremonial; 
so they arein Tusayan. There is in both regions a relation be- 
tween the dead and rain; in both, water is associated with the be- 
ginning of life. After making the comparison from which these 
resemblances proceed, the author recognizes that they need not 
necessarily point to a community of origin for the two religions. 
That the Egyptian ceremonials considered, existed among a civi- 
lized people, point back to the time when they must have developed 
among a population ina culture akin to or lower than the Indians 
mentioned, is very justly claimed. 





We have just received from the Open Court Publishing Co. of 
Chicago, a little work entitled ‘‘ On the Origin of Language and 
the Logos Theory,” by Ludwig Noiré. This little book of fifty- 
seven pages is'a chapter from the author’s Die Welt als Entwicke- 
lung des Geistes. After explaining the different theories regarding 
the origin of language, the author explains his theory which is that 
of ‘‘ gesture and attitude.”” He thinks that the first human sound 
that deserved the name of word, could not have differed from 
animal sounds, except by a higher degree of luminousness in the 
percepts or images which accompanied it, and were awakened by it. 
‘¢The union of percepts with percepts, of concepts with concepts, 
of judgments with judgments, constitutes, accordingly, the essential 
character of thought. But all this is Zogos, and, consequently, my 
theory of language is most fittingly and properly designated the 
Logos Theory.” The price of this little book, which is Part II of 
‘¢The Religion of Science Library,” is fifteen cents. 


Ata recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Heuzey 
communicated a report on the results of the eighth year of M. de 
Sarzec’s excavations at Telloh, in ancient Chaldea. He dwelt 
specially upon the discovery of a regular layer of clay tablets, cov- 
ered with inscriptions, the number of which, complete or frag- 
mentary, may be estimated at about thirty thousand. It constitutes 
a storehouse of archives, going back toa remote antiquity ; accounts, 
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inventories (including inventories of the royal and sacred herbs), 
contracts, deeds in duplicate bearing the names of the princes of 
Sirpuda and the kings of Ur. Besides, M. de Sarzec has continued 
his exploration of the primitive strata which represents the fourth 
millennium before the Christian era, and has laid bare, beneath the 
palace of Tello, the solid base of Ur-Baii, a predecessor of Gudea. 
Thirdly, the exploration has been extended to Tells further to the 
south, where many monuments, inscriptions, statuettes, etc., have 
been acquired by M. de Sarzec. 


We have received from the author ‘* Outlines of the History, Art 
and Literature of Greece. from the time of the earliest Aryan set- 
tlements in the AZgean to the period of Roman dominion, by Mary 
E, Boyce.” This pamphlet of sixty-eight pages is invaluable to all 
students of Greek history and literature. The aim has been to sug- 
gest the most vital points in the wide range of Hellenic life, while 
especial emphasis is placed upon sculpture, that art which more 
faithfully expresses the quality of the Greek mind. The work is 
based on the latest and best works on the subject, and shows a wide 


range of reading. The work is admirably adapted, in fact, it has 
been especially prepared for women’s clubs and classes, and the 
subjects have been so fully elaborated that it will be found available 
for such use even without a teacher. Copies may be procured of 


Mrs. H. H. Boyce, 54 Rockview Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions, M. Ernest 
Chantre submitted a report on the archzological mission to Asia 
Minor with which he was entrusted last year by the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The chief results were the discovery of cunei- 
form inscriptions at two unexpected places; in the Hittite citadel 
of Boghaz-Keni (Pterium), and in the Tell of Kara Euyuk, near 
Cesaria, which covers the ruins of a Pelasgic city. In the latter 
case, some of the inscriptions were in the Achemenid period, and 
others in an unknown tongue. The importance of their discoveries 
is not only that they extend further west the area of Assyrian in- 
fluence, but also that they may throw light upon the sources of 
Mycenaean civilization, the existence of which in Asia Minor had 
hitherto been barely suspected. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 


Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celuin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered trom 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly,a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuaginy 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nedireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886:— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical *‘Tah- 
panhes”’ and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,”’ included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
*‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. ‘Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. , This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Bent Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in '90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brsura for 
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aywvember, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. ’ See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Engene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George TD. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Tl. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas, C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Ilartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. R. G. §. 
St. Joseph, Mo. a 

President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester. 
ee A 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 
ae J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 


South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon, Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 


William 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq.. Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, ee 

Albert Aub, 48 E. 88d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 888 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 808 South 
Ililand Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph. D., 32 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

~~ *s L. Andrews, “ The Reef,” New- 
nert, ht. 2. 


Mrs. H. C. Tolman, Chapel Hill, NC. 
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Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, Ill 

Rev. W. W. Adams, Fall River, Mass, 

Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord. 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 288 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
“er Charles M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph. D., College Hall, 
Byng Place, London, W. C. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 


agEntirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions, even forthis season’s)labors. All services forthe Funp by its honorary officials area gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
RKC.B., £68. G., FRB, Gb. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many * 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also forthe advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations aT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. «THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHartes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tne Survey or WestERN Patgs- 
tINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra tncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tre AronAoLocioaL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeterics at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Tue Gxrorocioat Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. EXoAvATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monv- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 


‘ complete survey of this region would lead 


to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquimy into MANNERS ANv Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDs, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the ussistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


“The ‘ 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its arents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——-ee__— 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


eo, 
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The Egyptian title was /\ <> | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Tue Brsiia Pusiisuine Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Bead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apresle Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 
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